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contains many innovations which, though giving evidence (to apply 
Plato's words) •/wyj/s oroxmrruri/s koI avSpeias, fail to stand the test of 
the critical reader; but it is certainly provocative of thought, and, 
since such books are rare, it is destined to yield results which no 
man can forecast. There is not a dull page in the volume, and there 
are few which will not be found to have contributed something of 
value to the discussion. 

One thing more ought perhaps to be said. The impression left 
by the book on the mind of one who is acquainted with the literature 
of the subject is not altogether pleasant because of the way in which 
credit is given for suggestions derived from others. Consistency in 
this regard is perhaps a counsel of perfection more easily given than 
observed; but where a few creditors are remembered and others are 
ignored it is to be expected that the latter will be more ready to for- 
give than to commend the procedure. At various points the writer felt 
sure that his monographs and scattered essays had given the suggestion 
which Professor Burnet embodied in his exposition, though he is 
credited with nothing but controversy (p. 27, note). Controversy is 
an idle thing, and no one is great enough to deserve to be made the 
subject of it. If there be nothing but controversy in an article or a 
book, it hardly merits the honor of being mentioned by a serious 
scholar. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 

Philosophy of the Practical, Economic and Ethic. Translated from 
the Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie. London, 
1913, Macmillan & Company. — pp. xxxix, 591. 
Clarity of conception, logical symmetry in divisions, absolute 
certainty of attitude mark the thought of Croce. Distinction of style 
and historical background, frequent allusions to general as well as 
technical literature, make a worthy vehicle for the thought. There 
is not a query, a 'probably' or a 'perhaps,' or an 'I think.' Instead 
there is a calm assurance which rests its case upon its positive 
statement or upon the inconsistencies of opposed doctrines. In its 
opposition to eudaemonism and utilitarianism it sides with Kant, 
"after whom no serious philosopher can be anything but a Kantian 
in Ethic" (p. 401). In its insistence upon a concrete universal as 
the object of the ethical volition, as well as in occasional employment 
of the dialectic process, it is Hegelian. In its definition of the uni- 
versal as "perpetual development, creation, progress," it is in accord 
with the pragmatism which it denounces. 
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There is no compromise with empiricism. "The philosophical 
method demands complete abstraction from empirical data and from 
their classes, and a withdrawal into the recesses of the consciousness, 
in order to fix upon it alone the mind" (p. 9). Psychologically, for 
example, we may if we please classify certain processes as feelings, 
but "to classify is not to think philosophically," and such a psycho- 
logical classification has no place in philosophy. And the relation of 
philosophy and ethics to history is equally independent. If we wish 
an empirical and naturalistic discipline it is appropriate to build upon 
historical material. But if by a science of the practical and of morality 
is understood a Philosophy and an Ethic, a demand for previous 
study of history "is an irrational pretension, because the true relation 
is exactly the opposite: from philosophy to history, not from history 
to philosophy" (p. 104). Indeed, "when we prove the historical 
origin of anything, with that very proof we destroy its universal 
value" (p. 101 ff.). 

The philosophy of the practical is considered under three main 
heads: (1) The general nature of practical activity including (a) its 
relations to theoretical activity, and (b) its dialectic or the problems 
of necessity and freedom, good and evil. (2) The special forms of 
practical activity, namely, economics and ethics. (3) Laws. 

Under Part One it is maintained that the theoretical and the prac- 
tical exhaust the acts of spirit. Feeling, if by this we mean not 
merely psychological classes but a genuine act of spirit, not only does 
not exist; it cannot exist. Logical necessity requires two forms, a 
duality that is unity and a unity that is duality. Practical activity 
presupposes theoretical activity; the converse thesis that the theoret- 
ical depends upon the practical contains this much of truth, that there 
is unity of the spiritual functions. But pragmatism, "the school of 
the greatest confusion that has ever appeared in philosophy," con- 
fuses certain true theses as to the stimulating effect of the will upon 
thought, et cetera, with a substitution of the will for the work of 
thought. "Whoever in thinking says, 'thus I will it,' is lost for 
truth." In other aspects the independence of the practical is vigor- 
ously maintained. So-called practical concepts such as 'good,' and 
'ideals,' are sometimes alleged to be presuppositions of will. In 
fact, judgments of value are posterior to the will. "This is a good 
thing" really means "I will this." The theoretical deals with the 
existent, the practical creates the future. It is not possible to will 
the existence of what exists. Volition is not the surrounding world 
which the spirit perceives ; it is a beginning, a new fact. Error is not 
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ignorance; it is the affirmation of knowing what we do not know. 
" We err only because we wish to err." Croce even justifies the " Holy 
Inquisition," not in its ferocious practices but in its eternal idea — 
practical measures to induce the erring to correct themselves. 

Under the dialectic of the will the dilemma of free or determined 
action is rejected. The volitional act is declared to be at once free 
and determined. It is determined because it must arise in a definite 
situation and must change with the situation, but it is also free 
because it does not remain fixed in an actual situation nor repeat and 
make a duplicate of it. Volition produces something new: it is 
initial creation and therefore act of freedom. And further, develop- 
ment of the dialectic gives the poles of good and evil which are nothing 
more or less than freedom and non-freedom. Evil is thus essentially 
a negativity or contradiction. Why is this contradiction? It is 
"owing to the multiplicity of the desires in respect to the singleness 
of character of the volitional act." Why should there be such multi- 
plicity concurrent with the demand for unity? The answer to this is 
found in the very conception of evolution. "The inquiry into the 
dialectic of the volitional act enters in this way into the very heart 
of reality." In this section the Hegelian tradition is evident despite 
the translator's dictum in the preface to the Msihetic that the Philos- 
ophy of the Practical "contains hardly a trace of Hegel." 

Part Two employs the dual division into economic and ethic, 
which makes a very convenient classification of ethical or supposedly 
ethical categories. "The economic activity is that which wills and 
effects only what corresponds to the conditions of fact in which a mind 
finds itself; the ethical activity is that which, although it corresponds 
to these conditions, also refers to something that transcends them. 
To the first correspond what are called individual needs, to the 
second universal needs" (p. 312 f.). Utilitarian systems of ethics 
have simply confused these two activities, each of which is legitimate 
and important in its sphere. The calculation of pleasure and pain is 
out of place in valuing life, although calculation in economics is 
appropriate. "No one would wish to live his life again, not because 
the sorrows always exceed the pleasures, but rather because man is 
not a consumer of pleasures; he is a creator of life." Kant was right 
in maintaining the autonomy of ethics but failed to see that the useful, 
happiness, well-being, has an autonomy of its own. Kant was right 
also in insisting that ethic is formal, in so far as this means that spirit — 
the end of ethical will — is universal, although he was mistaken in the 
supposition that logical universality is itself the ethical universal. 
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What is the universal? It is " the Spirit, it is Reality, in so far as it 
is truly real, that is, in so far as it is unity of thought and willing; it is 
Life . . .; it is Freedom, if a reality so conceived be perpetual 
development, creation, progress." 

Part Three defines Laws as the volition of classes of acts, as con- 
trasted with processes which are not volitional, or as contrasted with 
economic and ethical acts which have for their content not classes of 
acts but individual acts. In ethical action one may be governed by 
principle; to be governed by a law may be a valuable step toward 
freedom or ethical will. 

Such a summary must overlook the many fine appergus and acute 
analyses. Not the least favorable feature of the book is its orientation 
of various philosophical views with reference to the author's own 
position. These features, added to the excellencies noted above, make 
the book a notable contribution to the literature of idealistic ethics. 

Is such an ethical system an adequate account of the moral con- 
sciousness? Its fundamental dilemma has often been pointed out: 
either it must rest in such empty categories as unity, duality, univer- 
sality, or it must borrow from experience the content which distin- 
guishes love from hate, justice from injury, real freedom from formal 
freedom. And despite the author's criticism of Kant's formalism, it is 
difficult to see how his own principle of universality can escape the 
dilemma. Man "should will not only his own self individualized, 
but also that self, which being in all selves, is their common Father." 
" The moral individual has this consciousness of working for the 
Whole" (p. 446). How does one know of other selves and what can 
one know of them, unless by the give and take of cooperation and 
conflict, of suggestion and sympathy? A ' Whole,' even if spelled 
with a capital letter, is no more moral than a part unless it mean 
something quite other than a mathematical or logical unity; and, for 
one, I can not see how to get the ethical content which actually is 
found in the moral consciousness without some recognition of social 
factors; nor the full meaning of evil unless we consider not merely 
its character of 'negativity' but its actual consequences in hate, 
sorrow, disappointment, and remorse. Moreover, the author's doc- 
trines of the universal as Progress, and of volition as in essence creation 
of a new, seem peculiarly difficult to reconcile with his doctrine that 
to prove the historical origin of anything destroys its universal, that 
is its moral value. The latter doctrine seems to rob volition of its 
greatest moral significance, namely reconstruction of ideals. In our 
day, particularly, it will be hard to convince men that they have no 
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responsibility in this respect. Nor will it be easily accepted that 
we have nothing to learn for our ethical philosophy, to say nothing of 
our moral guidance, by studying the struggles and achievements of 
the past. 

James H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 

Prinzipien der psychologischen Erkenntnis: Prolegomena zu einer 
Kritik der historischen Vernunft. Von Walter Strich. Beitrage 
zur Philosophic Nr. 5. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitats- 
buchhandlung, 1914. — pp. vi, 363. 

This book adds one more to the long list of books and articles 
dealing with the principles of psychology. In all this literature only 
one point seems to be absolutely clear, viz., that there is no substantial 
agreement about psychology, either in respect to its aim or its accom- 
plishment. The exact nature of the principles which the psychologist 
must use to explain mind is apparently as much in doubt to-day as 
ever it was, a sad disillusionment for those who, only a generation ago, 
thought the problem was solved with the creation of the psychological 
laboratory. This disagreement does not, indeed, justify the scepticism 
which sees in mind an object so complex as forever to defy conceptual 
analysis, for it may be that the present ebullition of psychological 
methodology is only the prologue to a period of great psychological 
discoveries, somewhat as the early seventeenth century ushered in the 
physical sciences with a welter of logical speculation. Even now, 
perhaps, some psychologist is developing in use a method which, by 
its fruitfulness, will do for psychology what Galileo's work did for 
physics. Controversy over method may well be essential to progress, 
but until a recognized method shall emerge, the logical controversy 
is doomed at least to appear unfruitful, and to estimate accurately the 
value of any contribution to the controversy must remain impossible. 
Accordingly we approach the present criticism of the principles of 
psychology with a measure of scepticism not shared by the author. 
For Dr. Strich the problem is an analysis of reason itself, and the 
results are to be legislative for the procedure of psychology; his 
purpose, indeed, is to show that an explanatory psychology is in 
principle impossible and that all such attempts are on a wrong tack. 
The object of his analysis of psychological principles is to lay the 
foundation for a critique of reason supplementary to that of Kant, 
which he seems to regard as final so far as it goes. Kant's critique, 
however, contains a dogmatic element in so far as Kant assumed that 
his pure reason is identical with reason in general (p. 4). Epistemo- 



